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What Is the Answer in Korea? 


4 Announcer: 

Town Meeting comes to you to- 
night from Wheaton, Illinois, as 
yguest of the Wheaton College 
‘Campus Forum co-operating with 
ene College Community Committee. 
‘ Founded in 1860 as a coeducational 
mon-sectarian college of liberal 
jarts, Wheaton College has gained 


)bination of thorough scholarship 
land strong Christian emphasis. Its 
‘friendly and cosmopolitan student 
|body of almost 1700 comes annually 
‘from nearly every state in the 
/Union and about 25 foreign coun- 


{tties to this wholesome Mid- 
Western community. 

Besides the attractive campus 

and growing facilities locally, 


Wheaton College enjoys a co- 
) operative nurses’ program of 250 
istudent nurses with west suburban 
hospital in Oak Park, Illinois, and 
‘its own Wheaton Academy with 
|complete campus and facilities for 
vanother 250 students of high- 
i school level. Our audience is com- 
| prised of both students and towns- 
"people. And now to preside as 
1 moderator for tonight’s discussion, 
(here is Orville Hitchcock, Profes- 
) sor of Speech at the State Univer- 
| sity of Iowa. 


) Moderator Hitchcock: 

Good evening, friends. Town 
) Meeting tonight concludes its fall 
‘tour with this broadcast from the 
:fymnasium of Wheaton College 
1 “ear Chicago, where the program 
‘if under the auspices of the Whea- 
‘fn College Campus Forum co- 
| @Gerating with the College Com- 
|\Wainity Committee. As our Town 
Gier told you, tonight's subject 
‘as “What is the answer in Korea?” 
: before I tell you about our 
| ©Stinguished speakers, I have an 


| ao 
| ee 3 


wide reputation for its unique com-: 


important announcement from 
Town Hall. ; 

In view of the great national 
interest in the Korean situation, 
Town Meeting itself is going to the 
Far Eastern Theater of Operations 
to bring you a first-hand discussion 
of the problems which face the 
United Nations in Korea. On De- 
cember 16, just three weeks from 
tonight, you will hear Town Meet- 
ing from Tokyo and New York. 
We believe that the opinions of 
the veteran war correspondents 
who for many months now have 
been at the very scene of action 
should be heard by the American 
people, and that they can help to 
give us a better understanding of 
the situation. We know also that 
you, our listeners, have many ques- 
tions in your minds about Korea, 
so for this Tokyo Town Meeting 
on December 16 we invite you to 
send us your questions which will 
be answered directly by the war 
correspondents on the scene. 

Your questions will be the basis 
for our entire discussion. Our 
speakers across the Pacific will dis- 
cuss them frankly, honestly, and 
without censorship. We are going 
to use as many of your questions 
as possible. To encourage you to 
send in questions, we will award 
a copy of the American People’s 
Encyclopedia Yearbook for each 
question used on this special pro- 
gram. We hope to hear from 
you, and won’t you tell your friends 
about this Tokyo broadcast of 
Town Meeting, just three weeks 
from tonight? This evening, here 
at Wheaton College, we are pre- 
senting another important broad- 
cast on the Korean situation. 

On the eve of President-elect 
Eisenhower’s visit to the Korean 
front, where he hopes to secure 


information which will help us 
to resolve the difficult dilemma 
which we face there, it is appro- 
priate that we should raise the 
question, ‘““What Is the Answer in 
Korea?” To help us with our 
thinking tonight, we have on the 
platform three speakers with spe- 
cial interest in and special knowl- 
edge of the Far East: Dr. You 
Chan Yang, Korean Ambassador 
to the United States, Congressman 
O. K. Armstrong, Republican from 
Missouri who visited Korea, Jap- 
an and Formosa only last year, and 
Mr. Walter O’Hearn, United Na- 
tions Correspondent for the Mont- 
real Star, First let us turn to Dr. 
Yang. Dr. Yang was educated in 
Hawaii and here in the United 
States in Boston and New York 
City. Since 1923 he has been en- 
gaged in private medical practice 
in Honolulu. I am happy to in- 
troduce to you now Dr. Yang. 


Dr. Yang: 


Dr. Hitchcock, and may I call 
you all our good American friends ? 
I don’t know whether I can tell 
you the whole history of 43 cen- 
turies in Korea in two minutes, 
but I’m going to try to give you 
a little picture of Korea—what 
has happened within this last 29 
months. In June, 1950, communists 
attacked South Korea, as you all 
know. And then in the same year 
the United Nations for the first 
time in the history of the world 
invoked the collective security in 
Korea. Now what has happened 
since? Twenty-nine months, long 
months of war have raged in my 
country, gone back and forth. My 
people, ten millions of them, have 
been made homeless. Fifty-five 
cities and 12 thousand villages have 
been destroyed completely. Two 
hundred thousand orphans have 
been made by this war. And to- 
day our country is full of caves. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we'’rt 
digging up thousands upon thou 
sands of these youngsters deac © 
already in those caves from starva) 


disease. Then, I call Korea the © 
land of the lost children. Ther” 
what happened? Jacob Mali 


a year and a half ago. The fre 
democratic nations of the world 
accepted upon good faith. The 
asked me at that time in Nev 


peace in Korea or anywhere els@ 
in the world.” You know th 
answer to that. 

What has happened? Stalemate}m 
It’s going on. Your boys and ous): 
boys are sitting there to be sho} 
at like ducks. Is this going t it 
continue forever? Think. Ouip ’ 
Korean people are asking thi! ij 
question: how can you bring abou‘: 
an honorable peace when you'r 
dealing with dishonorable people! 
Right now in the UN, Mr, Vishin 
sky and all the little Vishinsky: 
(laughter) are telling one fabricatic 
tion after another, such as I never 
heard, for almost four hours th 
most fantastic fairy tale I’ve eve). 
heard in my life by Mr. Vishinsky’ 
condemning the United States, con), 
demning the United Nations. Ar | 
we going to just drag this thing} 
out indefinitely while our boys an ih. 
your boys are dying? | 

Do you realize that more blood}! 
more American blood, has beet) 
spilled upon the soil of Korea tof 
day than any other place in thi 
world? It’s true. We Koreans asl’ 
these three questions: first, to wit 
the war; second, tie; three, we 
draw. What are you going t 
do? What are you going to do! 


rf. 
Le 


(There is only one thing to do— 
tits to crush the communists now 
jand push up to the Yalu River 
and establish a buffer zone in 
‘Manchuria which can be manned 
by the United Nations to keep the 
«communists out. If you don’t do 
\sat now, you will have communist 
jattacks in many other spots of the 
Vworld. Thank you. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Yang. ‘Now for another point of 
iview on the Korean problem, we 
turn to Congressman O. K. Arm- 
istrong. Mr. Armstrong is a veter- 
ian of World War I and has served 
iin Congress since 1950. He is the 
author of numerous books and 
magazine articles and is a _ staff 
Wwriter for Reader’s Digest. 


Congressman Armstrong: 


| Dr. Hitchcock, President Edman, 
and friends of the Wheaton Col- 
ege community, my good friend 
the Korean Ambassador said that 
lhe was not born in Missouri, but 
nevertheless he has to be shown. 
(That’s the kind of Missourian I 
like to meet. The tragic war in 
Sotrea has been going on for 30 
onths. This will be the third 
hristmas for our brave boys in 
orea. We are not here to de- 
bate how we got into the war, al- 
though it is quite clear that there 
ould have been no Korean War 
had it not been for the vast mis- 
#akes in our foreign policies since 
ithe victory of the free world in 
[Europe and the Far East in the 
Second World War. We are here 
xo try to find the way out of this 
azagic situation which now has 
become a stalemated war with the 
casualties mounting ever higher 
afd the resources of the free world 
being sacrificed every day and 
bigpsc at an alarming rate. 

= ihree things we can do: first, 
“ can pull out of Korea as has 
pe mentioned and call it quits, 
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thus turning Korea and eventually 
all of Asia, including Japan, over 
to the communists. This we will 
never do. Second, we can sit and 
talk and wait and talk some more, 
trying to wear the communists 
down in the same kind of futile 
effort that we have carried on 
since July 10, 1951. That, I say, 
is exactly what Satlin and his 
stooges would like for us to do. 
Third, we can move into a new 
program of bold, intelligent action, 
calculated to utilize every possible 
element of strength of the free 
peoples everywhere, in order to 
bring the fighting in Korea to an 
end and establish a just and last- 
ing peace in Korea, in the Far 
East, and ultimately to all the 
world. I plead for this last course. 


I believe that the war in Korea can 
be brought to an end, an honorable 
end, but only to an honorable end if 
we utilize to the fullest, first, mzli- 
tary pressure until the war becomes 
a losing proposition to the Kremlin 
and its satellites—and that military 
pressure should include the use 
of whatever weapons and of what- 
ever troops, certainly including the 
Chinese Nationalists, at whatever 
place necessary to win a military 
victory. Second, political pressure 
that brands Soviet Russia an ag- 
gressor for sponsoring and support- 
ing this war and that warns her 
enslaving regime that it must stop 
the war in Korea or be ostracized 
by the breaking off of diplomatic 
and trade relations. Third, prop- 
aganda pressure, starting with the 
announcement of the willingness 
of free people to work constantly 
for the liberation of people now 
enslaved by the communist world. 

This is the program of President- 
elect Eisenhower, of John Foster 
Dulles, and I believe of my col- 
leagues — both Republicans and 
Democrats in the present Congress 


and in the Congress elected last 


November. (Applause) 
Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Armstrong. We are to have the 


pleasure of hearing next from Mr. 
Walter O’Hearn, New York and 
United Nations Correspondent for 
the Montreal Star. Mr. O’Hearn is 
author of the UN’s Struggle for 
Peace and Canada Stands Up. He 
is past-president of the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association. 


Mr. O’Hearn: 

Do any of us realize what we're 
up against? I sometimes wonder. 
But let me try and outline what 
we're up against as it looks to me. 
The hot war against Asian com- 
munism has been going on now 
for seven years, not two and one- 
half. It has been going on that 
long in Malaya and in Indo-China. 
In its Korean phase it has been 
going on for two and one-half 
years. Now I don’t misunderstand 
at all, it is natural that people think 
only in terms of Korea, that is where 
your sons are engaged; that is where 
some of them are dying. Neither 
do I misunderstand the weariness 
and disgust at the stalemate in 
Korea and this desire for the knock- 
out blow that is going to finish the 
war in Korea by achieving a quick 
victory. But what form does this 
knock-out blow propose? What 
form is it to take? 


Apparently the doctrine is that 
we somehow win a quick victory 
in Korea by starting a war with 
China in China. Now to me that 
is the doctrine of a person stale- 
mated on dry ground moving into 
a bog to gain some advantage, or 
I might put it another way: if you 
have a tiger by the tail you see 
some advantage in putting your 
hand in his mouth. Well, now, 
let’s face facts. We are engaged in 
a long struggle, an ideological, 
passionate struggle against the 


communist part of this world. I 
predict we're in for a century of) 
struggle, either hot war or cold 
war. I venture to say that the 
greatest weapon on the communist 
side is what I only can call the 
neurotic impatience of our West- 
ern peoples, this people not ex- 
cepted. 


What are we going to do? We 


are not going to permit aggression - 


to flourish. We have not; we have 
already won the victory in Korea. 
We are not going, perhaps, to be 
led around by the nose in negotia- 
tion forever. But we surely, I 
hope, are not going to solve one 
little war by engaging in a bigger 
one. 


I speak as a war veteran and as a 
parent of American children with 
as much stake in this as any of 
you. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
O’Hearn. Now gentlemen, I won- 
der if you'll join me around the 
microphone for a little round table 


discussion of these issues that we've | 
raised in the opening statements. | 


Mr. Ambassador, we haven’t heard 
from you for some time now. Do 
you have some reaction to any of 
the points that were made in the 
opening speeches? 


Dr. Yang: Well, I disagree with 


Mr. O’Hearn, in this regard. If 
we've got to carry this thing on 


for a century, I’m afraid we won’t 


see any decision before we're dead. | 
So I would like to—maybe I’m too © 


impatient, as Mr. O’Hearn puts it, 
I think most of us are—see this 
thing settled one way or the other. 
Our Korean people don’t want any 
more war than necessary. As you 
notice already that we have suf- 


fered enough and we want this 


thing to be settled, so that we can 
go _back to normal life, raise 
families, build homes. How can 


Now let me say this: I have — 
given you very cold comfort, but | 
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we do that with the communists 
poised at the 38th parallel to at- 
tack at any time? 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. O’Hearn, 
may we hear from you again? 

Mr. O’Hearn: Oh, indeed yes. 
I'm not a very patient fellow my- 
self, Ambassador. I’m just as fed 
up with Korea as you or anybody 
else is, but I merely recognize 
something about history. I don’t 
expect to see this thing solved in 
my lifetime—certainly Korea, but 
I expect there'll be other Koreas 
and I only hope that we will stand 
up to them as we did to this one. 
But, we cannot expect history to 
come tied up in neat little pack- 
ages or to subdivide into tidy lit- 
tle chapters, each one with a happy 
ending. History just doesn’t work 
out that way. 

Dr. Hitchcock: 
Armstrong, what’s 
to this discussion? 


Congressman 
your reaction 


Congressman Armstrong: Well, 
[I'm just a soldier of the First 
World War who has no intention 
of fading out anytime soon, and 
I’m not a military expert but I was 
quite interested in Mr. O’Hearn’s 
mention. of patience and possibly 
our lack of it, and he mentioned 
the tiger we have by the tail. 
Yes, if you’ve got an unfriendly 
tiger by the tail, it’s a good idea 
to exercise patience only in so far 
as your patience can influence the 
tiger. Now I’m not in favor of 
putting your hand in the tiger’s 
mouth. If you’ve got a tiger by the 
tail, as we have, I’m in favor of 
giving him the swiftest possible 
kick in the pants. (Applause) 


» Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
“gressman Armstrong. I rode in 


the car with these gentlemen from 


Chicago a little while ago for an 


your and a half and I heard an 


a 


“interesting series of analogies of 
4his kind the whole way over. Mr. 
=> 


O’Hearn, do you have some other 
analogies, or maybe a question? 

Mr. O’Hearn: I have a question. 
I’m always fascinated by analogies. 
They’re very vivid, but they’re al- 
ways very misleading. Now, how 
are we going to accomplish this 
swift kick, Congressman? I’d just 
like to know a detailed plan for 
it, and what it’s going to cost in 
life and money and what the risks 
are. 

Congressman Armstrong: Well, 
now of course we had a very dis- 
tinguished soldier over in Korea 
and Japan in the spring of 1951 
who wanted to bring this war to 
an end. His name was General 
Douglas McArthur. (Applause) 
So they just fired him and brought 
him home and then in July, 1951, 
we began these futile cease-fire 
talks. It will be harder to win 
this war now, much harder, than 
it would have been in the spring 
of 1951 when we had the com- 
munists groggy and ready to fall. 
But, specifically, I believe that we 
should use the Nationalist troops 
in China, at least as a diversion 
and for threats of invasion against 
the mainland. That would draw 
some of the Communist strength 
out of Korea. 

I think then that we should 
blockade the China Coast by our 
navy. I think then that we should 
put every possible military pres- 
sure upon these aggressors until 
they are forced back to the Yalu 
river and then forced to an honor- 
able armistice. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman. Ambassador Yang, 
we've shouldered you away from 
the microphone here a bit, I 
think. Do you have a comment 
before Mr. O’Hearn comes in 
again? 

Dr. Yang: Yes, I'd like to add 
a little more to what Congressman 


Armstrong has just said, not poli- 
tically because I kind of feel that 
a great many of you are Repub- 
licans the way you talk. (Laughter) 
However, I want to say this: some 
time ago I offered 750,000 more 
Korean able-bodied young men to 
fight in the front lines and I said 
at that time, I gave a little slo- 
gan, “Give us guns and save your 
sons,” I still mean that. By that 
I mean train our boys, give us the 
equipment. One more Korean boy 
in the front line will mean one 
less American boy or United Na- 
tions boy in the front line. Then 
give us air support and the sea 
support and I think we can drive 
the communists out. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Now Mr. O’Hearn. 


Mr. O’Hearn: Well, I have no 
comment to make on the Ambas- 
sador’s admirable and very gallant 
statement. I do have something 
to say, though, on what the Con- 
gressman said. He quoted one 


distinguished soldier and great 
American. I remember another 
distinguished soldier and _ great 


American, Omar Bradley, no slouch 
himself, who described the first 
distinguished soldier's ideas as the 
wrong war, and the wrong time 
in the wrong place, and with the 
wrong enemy. I think that’s a 
thought to ponder, too. Now, as 
regards the Chinese Nationalist 
troops, it seems a pity, possibly 
all these drilled and disciplined 
troops waiting on Formosa, but I 
haven’t got very much confidence 
in Chinese Nationalist troops, just 
possibly on past performance. 


I do know this: that we’ll bring 
all Asia down on us like a ton 
of burning coals if we introduce 
them into the Korean War. Pos- 
sibly, if they want to venture on 
their own on the China Mainland 
it is their right. But I happen to 


know what the Asians feel about | 
Chiang Kai-shek, and you may say, 
“what are the Asians doing for 
us now?’ They are at least 
neutral. And that is a Neey great 
deal. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: 
Gentlemen, every week on Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, listeners can 
participate directly by submitting 
their questions to the speakers. 
We want to thank all of our 


listeners who sent us their ques- = 


tions for tonight’s discussion. It 
is difficult choosing the most ap- 
propriate from the many we re- 
ceive. Next week, another com- 
plete 20 volume set of the Amer- 
ican People’s Encyclopedia will be 
sent to the listener who sends on 
a post card the most timely ques- 
tion. Mail your questions to Town 
Meeting Questions, New York 36, 
New York. 

This week Mr. Tom Nolan, Box 
162, California State Polytechnic, 
San Luis Obispo, California, will 
receive a set of the American 
People’s Encyclopedia for submit- 
ting the following question: Does 
enthusiasm to get out of Korea 
forecast reluctance to resist aggres- 
sion eleswhere? And I think we'll 
start our question period tonight 
with that question. I wonder if 
Ambassador Yang would like to 
answer the question first for us. 


Dr. Yang: I think that’s a very 
fine question. But it’s sort of a 
little enthusiastically stated. By 
that, I mean I don’t think there is 
any enthusiasm to get out of Korea. 
I think there is sort of an enthusi- 
asm to finish this job since we’re in 
it. Americans have never been 
knocked out at any time. I think 
they have been winners all this 
time. They have never lost a war 
yet, and I don’t think they’re going 
to pull out of Korea. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Am- 


Thank you, sir. 


bassador. Congressman Armstrong, 
what would be your answer to that 
question? 


Congressman Armstrong: Well, 
I quite agree with the distinguished 
orean ambassador when he said 
that his interpretation of the Ameri- 
“an spirit is that we want to finish 
the job. He is exactly right. I do 
not believe that we want to get out 
of Korea just to leave the Koreans, 
certainly not. We want to finish 
the job, and the only way it can be 
finished is in some way to win a 
victory over these aggressors. 

I would like to ask my distin- 
guished friend from Canada, Mr. 
O’Hearn, if he can find anything 
wrong with the proposal to use the 
Nationalist troops, not necessarily 
under Generalissimo Chiang but 
under someone else, perhaps, as a 
diversion against the mainland, or 
if he can find anything wrong with 
putting down a blockade around 
the China coast and cutting off this 
lucrative trade in war material 
that the British and French and 
some of these others of our allies 
have been carrying on? (Applause) 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Mr. 
O’Hearn, I gather you’ve been 
asked a question. 

Mr. O’Hearn: It seems I have to 


answer two questions and also nail 
a wrong impression. The first ques- 


tion, the one that I was addressing 
myself to originally, really boils 
down to this, will we be less 
enthusiastic and less likely to 
respond to the next Korea? I’m 
afraid we will unless the danger 
is sO immediate, so urgent, so 
visibly urgent that we cannot es- 
cape it. 

The second question, do I object 
to the use of Nationalist troops on 
their own mainland. I just said 
that is their business. I would ob- 
ject, I think, to any heavy invest- 
ment in them because I have no 
confidence in them. The United 
States of America through the 
Chinese Nationalist army armed 
the Chinese Communist army, 
equipped them completely, because 
they just surrendered by divisions 
with all their equipment, and they 
might do the same thing again. 
Now the thing I want to nail right 
now is this lucrative trade of the 
British and French. The trade 
policies in Hong Kong, under the 
British, were identical with the 
trade policies of Japan during the 
American Occupation during the 
Korean War. They were modified 
at the same time and to the same 
extent and the volume was very 
much the same, too. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
O’Hearn. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Dr. Hitchcock: Now, ladies and 
zentlemen, we're ready to take 
gaestions from our audience of stu- 
dents and faculty and townspeople 
Sere in Wheaton, Illinois, and I 
Be a gentleman standing in the 
fight aisle who has a question, I 
_faink, to ask the Ambassador. 


— Man: If the truce were nego- 
‘@ated with Russia, would the 


South Koreans be strong enough to 
withstand the undermining tactics 
of communism? 


Dr. Yang: The communists, of 
course, will use any kind of tactics, 
but our Koreans are determined to 
fight communism. I think you are 
all aware that Korea is the first 
nation that stood up and fought 
instead of surrendering to the 


communists. You just give the 
Koreans a chance; they’re good 
Irishmen; they'll fight. (Applause) 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Am- 
bassador. Now we have another 


question, from the gentleman on 
the left. 


Man: I have a question for 
Congressman Armstrong. Would 
America suffer a great loss of 
prestige in the Far East if we set- 
tled for anything but complete 
victory ? 

Congressman Armstrong: It is 
difficult to define complete victory. 
And I do not want my remarks 
interpreted as meaning that we 
would not be open to any honor- 
able peace proposal. I do feel, 
however, that we are dealing with 
such an enemy that in time of war 
we must move with military 
strength to where we have obtained 
our objectives and forced our ag- 
gressors, the enemy, to come to 
honorable terms. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Armstrong. I see an- 
other gentleman ready with a 
question. Where are the ladies 
this evening? Oh, we have some 
on the other side. We'll catch 
those in a moment. 


Man: Mr. O’Hearn, would any 
agreement reached with the com- 
munists be worth anything in view 
of the moral standards the com- 
munists have already demon- 
strated ? 

Mr. O’Hearn; It would only be 
worth this much: that there would 
be no hot war for the moment. 
Our vigilance would have to be as 
great as ever and our preparedness 
much better than it was before 
Korea came along. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
O’Hearn, will you just stay up here 
and answer the question from the 
lady who is standing in the right 
aisle? 
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Lady: Would our withdrawal 
from Korea stimulate further ag- 
gression in the very near future 
by the Russians in other parts of 
the world? 


Mr. O’Hearn: Oh, I’m quite sure 
it would. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you very 
much. Now let’s move to the 
gentleman who has a question. He 
has 
means he has a question for Am- 
bassador Yang. 


Man; Dr. Yang, will a truce at 
this time in the Korean conflict 
provide an adequate basis for a 
permanent peace? 


Dr. Yang: I'd like to ask you a §° 
question. What do you mean by if 
truce—just at the 38th parallel? 


Man; It would have to be where 
the troops are at the present time, 
I presume. 


Dr. Yang: That will never bring 
peace to Korea or to any other part 
of the world, because the com- 
munists are not beaten and they 
are just simply sitting there to at- 
tack again at their pleasure. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Armstrong 
wants to speak. 


Congressman Armstrong: I'd like 
to put in a comment right there. 
We must remember the announced 
objectives of the United Nations 
when we went into Korea. It was 
not to stop this fighting at the 38th 
parallel; it was to unite Korea as 
an independent nation. If we stop 
short of that aim, I believe we will 
lose face. The communists could 
use it as a club over our heads in 
the Far East and everywhere else 
throughout the world. 


Dr. Hitchcock: That brought Mr. 
O’Hearn to his feet. He has a 
comment. 


Mr. O’Hearn: I think that be- 
came an objective in the fall of 


a mumber one card, which }. 


1950 and it was embodied in a 
- resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly, but I believe 
that the dangers of that policy were 
very quickly seen. They were 
proven, in fact. And it is not enter- 
tained seriously, at least by mem- 
bers of any Western government 
that I know today. I’m able to 
speak with some authority on this 
because I am a Canadian, and it 
eas Canada, in 1948, that argued 
all through that year with your 
government and with other gov- 
ernments that it was totally unwise 
to set up a Republic in a divided 


country. Unification first, then a 
plebiscite, then an independent 
government. We lost out. We’re 


now having to underwrite a policy 
we never approved of. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Next 
question, please. 


Man. Mr. Armstrong. How will 
Mr. Anthony Eden’s recent endorse- 
ment of India’s proposal on the 
issue of prisoner exchange affect 
our present policy? 


Congressman Armstrong: Well, 
I don’t think it will affect our 
present policy, which simply is that 
there shall be no forced repatria- 
tion of the communist prisoners. 
We are willing to sit with Mr. 
Eden and any other of our friends 
in the United Nations and work 
out an honorable armistice. Weare 
not willing to sacrifice any of these 
prisoners for amy of our friends or 
enemies, either. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the gray suit has a 
question. 

Man: Mr. O’Hearn, what will be 
the reaction of our British Com- 
“nonwealth allies if the United 
tates without United Nations 
sanction bombs targets above the 
“ Xalu? 

Mr. O’Hearn: Well, there was 


iy 
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an agreement at one time on the 
doctrine of hot pursuit. That is, 
you could follow a _ retreating 
enemy across a border, but if the 
United States undertook to bomb 
targets across the Yalu I am afraid 
you would be very much on your 
own. It. would no longer be a 
United Nations war. I don’t say 
that is right or wrong; I’m just say- 
ing that is what would happen. 


Congressman Armstrong: Vd 
like to just speak on that. While 
I’m not in favor of extending the 
war, I am in favor of ending the 
war, and to my way of thinking it 
is perfectly dishonorable to send 
our boys into battle with one hand 
tied behind them. We’re going to 
have to strike the enemy where the 
enemy is or we're not going to win 


the war. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. O’Hearn, do 
you have an answer to that? 


Mr. O’Hearn: I thought the 
enemy was in Korea. Certainly he 
is in large numbers, and I don’t 
know anybody who has been com- 
pelled to fight with one hand tied 
behind his back, one hand or two 
hands. That stuff that’s been go- 
ing on in Korea in the last few 
days in the battle reports is hardly 
waltzing back to back. 


Dr. Hitchcock: The Congress- 
man doesn’t agree, I think. 


Congressman Armstrong: No, I 
emphatically do not agree. (Ap- 
plause) Neither do the boys in 
Korea agree, including our Ca- 
nadian friends. They know that if 
it were not for the build-up in 
Manchuria, if it were not for the 
plants where those MIG planes 
are built and for the tanks and for 
guns manufactured there, they 
could not even carry on the war in 
North Korea. The war is being 
fought from Manchuria and 
brought into Korea. (Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, and 
now Mr. O’Hearn doesn’t agree 
with the Congressman’s disagree- 
ment. 


Mr. O’Hearn: Congressman, I'm 
astonished. Surely you, with your 
superior access to intelligence re- 
ports—far superior to my access—~ 
know it is accepted as a fact today 
that the Chinese have dismantled 
most of their Manchurian heavy 
industry, dismantled it and moved 
it snugly into the interior. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Ambassador 
Yang, do you want to get into this 
private debate? 


Dr. Yang: Yes, I would like to 
say that I differ with Mr. O’Hearn 
on that point. Most of the heavy 
industries that manufacture war 
implements are in Manchuria. 
They are manned by 350,000 Jap- 
anese prisoners of war that Russia 
refused to repatriate and also they 
are manned by some of the German 
technicians. I understand there are 
a few Americans, but I am sure 
they are not Americans any more, 
and, of course, Russians. And so 
if you look at the map, to bring 
any war implements from Russia 
to Korea, is a very difficult thing. 
It is much easier to take it from 
the United States to Korea. But 
most of that manufacturing is 
taking place in Manchuria, and 
that’s one reason why the com- 
munists are trying to scare every- 
body not to bomb Manchuria. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Now could we have a question 
from the lady on the right? 


Lady: Dr. Yang, how long do 
you think UN troops should stay 
in Korea after a truce is signed? 


Dr. Yang: That all depends upon 
what kind of a truce and that also 
depends upon how effectively we 
can disarm the communists. 
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Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. We 
have a comment from Mr. O’Hearn. 


Mr. O’Hearn: A comment not on 
Dr. Yang’s last answer but on the 
one before that. He obviously dis- 
agrees with me about the state of 
Manchurian industry, and he gave 
some information which was cer- 
tainly correct a year ago, but my 
own information on which I base 
my statement was very recent and 
while I cannot give the source I 
believe it to be very authentic. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Can we have another question from 
the gentleman, here? 


Man: Congressman Armstrong, 
would it not be wise to accept the 
aid of the Chinese Nationalist 
army now on Formosa? 


Congressman Armstrong: Yes, in- 
deed. I think that they should be 
utilized in the best possible way 
wherever they can be used. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Can 
we have a question from the gentle- 
man? 


Mr. O’Hearn; The best possible 
way to use them seems to be right 
in Formosa where they are now. 
That’s the only place they’ve been 
effective for the past 10 years. 
(Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
O’Hearn. Now could we have a 


question from the gentleman over 
here? 


Man: Dr. Yang, how do you 
think an all-out UN offensive 
would affect the truce talks and 
Red China? 


Dr. Yang: An all-out offensive 
I feel is the only solution. We 
have tried with Red China, I mean 
with the communists, for a year 
and, a half trying to effect a truce 
and we haven’t gotten anywhere. 


Do you know we talked to the 
communists for practically seven 
years trying to unify Korea, five 
years without war and over two 
years with war? We haven’t got- 
zen anywhere, so I feel we’ve tried 
and tried very patiently. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Yang, Congressman 
Armstrong, and Mr. O’Hearn for 


your discussion of tonight’s topic. 
On behalf of Town Hall, we wish 
to thank the officials and students 
of the Wheaton College Campus 
Forum and the College Community 
Committee. Our particular ap- 
preciation to Mr. David L. Roberts. 
So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 
1. What are the prospects for an armistice in Korea in the foreseeable 
future? 
a. Should the Korean truce talks be continued? 
b. Is time now playing to the advantage of the communists? 


c. Is the question of prisoner exchange the real stumbling block in 
the way of successful negotiation? 


2. Is the strategy of ‘waiting it out” a purely negative one? Or, are 
there positive advantages in such a policy? 
3. Is more drastic action called for? If so, what kind of action? 


a. Are we prepared to exert greatly increased military pressure on 
the communists in Korea? 


b. Is there any reasonable possibility of getting a local decision by 
military means? 


c. Are the risks involved in seeking a military decision greater or 
less than those of fighting an indefinite war of attrition? 


4. Has the proposal to drop bombs on the Manchurian bases merit? 


a. Would this precipitate World War III? 


b. What are the current estimates of the possible military effective- 
ness of bombing communist supply bases? 


5. Should the UN be using Chinese Nationalist troops from Formosa 
on the Korean front? 
a. Are these troops properly trained and equipped? 
b. What is the total strength of the forces on Formosa? 


c. Would removal of sufficient troops from Formosa to Korea leave 
that island vulnerable to attack? 


d. Would pitting Chinese Nationalists against Chinese Communists. 
enlarge the theatre of the Chinese civil war? 


6. Is there any prospect that South Korean troops can replace UN: 
troops in the front lines within the forseeable future? 
7. What can the United Nations do toward resolving the Korean crisis?" 


a. Can pressure be put on Russia through the UN if she continues. 
to give support to aggression in Korea? 


b. What hope is there for a UN settlement of the prisoner exchange: 
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ii. 


deadlock? Evaluate the Mexican and Indian proposals for solu- 
tion of this problem. 

c. Should the General Assembly reaffirm its many statements that: 
it favors a single democratic government for Korea? 

d. Can the General Assembly go ahead with its deliberations about 


the Korean conflict until the views of the new US administration 
are more clearly defined ? 


Has the UN been an effective instrument of collective security in 

Korea? 

a. Have we made it sufficiently clear that the communists are dealing 
with a UN war and not a US war? 

b. Have all UN members made equitable contributions to the fighting 
force in Korea? 


c. Ig there merit in the proposal that all UN members recognizing 
Communist China withdraw said recognition? Or, could recog- 
nition of Communist China loosen its ties to Moscow? 


Can we assess Russian and Chinese communist objectives in Korea 
with any degree of accuracy? 


a. Is their present objective the solution of the prisoner exchange 
problem on their terms? 


aa 


Are they primarily interested in a decisive military victory and 
the eventual unification of Korea under their control? 


c. Are their objectives more political than military? 


d. Can Chinese communist intervention be interpreted as pressure 
for representation in the UN? 


e. To what extent is their action aimed at American public opinion 
to weaken our resolution and our policy in Asia? 


What is the over-all effect of the Korean conflict on NATO? 


a. Are the Communists trying to utilize the Korean War to divide 
the Western Allies? 


b. Will any greater demands for effort and boldness in Korea put 
excessive strains on our Atlantic alltance? 


c. Should Europe still receive priority in our collective security 
program? 


What is the over-all effect of the Korean conflict on the future of 
Asia? 
a. Is a victory in Korea essential to the free world’s stake in Asia? 


b. What is the relationship between the fighting in Korea and the 
fighting in Indo China?) And Malaya? 
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